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To speak of the older Roman temples as "in the Greek style" (p. 91), is surely 
an unintentional lapse. Equally misleading is (p. 200) the mention of Nepos' Lives 
as " parallel biographies." That the living Augustus received divine honors even in 
Italy, should not be overlooked on p. 214 (fin.), where the contrary is a necessary infer- 
ence from the text. 

To speak (p. 223) of the rule as passing to "another family" after Caligula, is 
sure to result in misunderstanding. Vespasian appears (p. 233) as procurator of 
Judea, instead of consular legate; Civilis (p. 232) as "aspiring to the imperial 
office "(!) ; Agricola (p. 238) as building a " frontier wall" in Britain; M. Aurelius 
(p. 254) as born in Spain ; Athila (p. 308) as turning back from Rome. Is there any 
proof that he even crossed the Po ? Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian (pp. 221, 222, 230, 
238) are set in the most favorable light, while the character of Seneca and the veracity 
of Tacitus (pp. 229, 257) are duly blackened. An occasional indirectness tempts the 
critic, as indefiniteness here and omission there, or imagination (p. 27 top, p. 212 fin.) 
provoke the blue pencil. But to lengthen such a list would convey quite a wrong 
idea of the reviewer's opinion of an excellent work, admirably adapted to its purpose, 
but rather hurriedly passed through the press. Good maps abound, though marred by 
not a few misprints and an occasional slip. The body of the book is followed by an 
outline of the constitution, some suggestive studies on the different chapters, a most use- 
ful table of events by periods, and careful bibliographies. From the last we would fain 
see Quo Vadis expelled for its sins against the Latin language, its ignorances of Roman 
topography, its negligences of every sort. The numerous illustrations are in the main 
fresh and attractive. To the lover of Roman roads it does give pain, however, to see 
a photograph of the modern Appia Nuova doing duty as the Appian Way (p. 57), 
The Capo Miseno (p. 346), as seen from near Baiae, is called Baiae itself. Nimes is 
badly represented by the " Baths " (p. 265), a poor and misleading substitute for its 
veritable Roman ruins. The helmet picture on p. 46 is that of a gladiator ! The 
"Palace of Theodoric" (p. 311) is now known to be of Lombard construction. Por- 
traits are sometimes questionable, and quotation marks do not quite apologize for the 
insertion of now discarded likenesses (e. g., "Seneca," p. 241). In spite of these and 
other infelicities, the illustrations have received far more care than is usual in books of 
this class. In the index the accents show occasional slips, as in one or two cases the 
ill-advised effort to correct good usage, e. g., Panthe'on, Quirinal; and also S6phia, 
Vole'ro, Pavia — mere misprints, let us hope. 

Frank Gardner Moore 

Dartmouth College 



The Foundations of Botany, pp. 412 ; with A Flora of Northern and Central 
States, pp. 257. By Joseph Y. Bergen. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1901. 

A second text-book on botany has appeared from the pen of Mr. Bergen, of the 
English High School, Boston. It is evident that the Elements of Botany, which came 
out several years ago, has yielded richly the experience which a good and successful 
text-book gives its author in the field of a developing and shifting science. The 
Foundations of Botany responds well to the call that has arisen since the publication 
of the Elements for the presentation of the ecological side of the subject. This is the 
greatest change that one notes, and the most marked improvement over the earlier 
text. Another gain is the enlargement of the wholly inadequate systematic treatment 
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of certain families to a flora that describes some 700 species of wild and cultivated 
seed plants. 

The remainder of the book, and the greater part, is chiefly a revision and exten- 
sion of the first text, and considers the "structure, functions, and classification of 
plants." Our criticism of this portion of the book is the looseness in the arrangement 
of the subject-matter. We believe in the topical method of presentation, but there are 
devices by which emphasis may be distributed and relative proportions made clear. 
Mr. Bergen seems to expect that the teacher and pupils will sift the material for 
themselves, and perhaps they will. But the strongest texts carry individuality in their 
standpoints, and the cleverest teaching is that which brings into strong relief the 
essential from the background of the less important. 

In this section on "structure, function, and classification," there are twenty-three 
chapters. We begin with the seed, which leads to an account of the gross morphol- 
ogy of vegetative portions of seed plants, and this is followed by a study of the micro- 
scopic anatomy. Then the scene is shifted, and we have a chapter on protoplasm 
and its properties, intercalated between the accounts of general morphology and the 
more special study of flower structure and the fruit. Finally the cryptogams are intro- 
duced and disposed of in a short sixty pages, and this portion of the book, in our judg- 
ment, is most open to objections. If the cryptogams are worth studying at all, it is 
chiefly for such wonderfully interesting evolutionary principles as the origin and dif- 
ferentiation of sex, the development and final establishment of the fixed multicellular 
plant body, the alternation of generations leading to the development of the sporo- 
phyte and its evolution and differentiation in the Bryophytes and Pteridophytes, and 
the final establishment of the sporophite as an independent plant. Then there is the 
localization and sterilization of sporogenous tissue, the development of sporophylls 
and their association into primitive flower-like spikes. And accompanying the evo- 
lution of the sporophyte should be clearly contrasted the simplification and degenera- 
tion of the gametophyte, its final dioecious end as a result of heterospory and the 
condition so suggestively presented in Selaginella, where the gametophyte is clearly 
parasitic in its relation to the parent gametophyte. Of course these are merely some 
of the leading topics and chiefly of a morphological nature. On the physiological 
side there is parasitism, saprophytism, and the numerous life relations. 

One can fairly say that the present text does not emphasize such subjects as have 
been noted above in the chapters on cryptogamic botany. There are also some errors 
and misprints, for example, Fig. 177 is referred to by a wrong number on the bottom 
of page 242, and we should like to know what pond scum is represented by Fig. 177. 
The account and figures of the chlamydomonad-like type sometimes called Proto- 
coccus are poor. 

It may indeed be open to question whether cryptogamic botany should be pre- 
sented in an elementary course, although the reviewer is firmly of the opinion that it 
should be. But if worthy of any treatment it should certainly be used for its morpho- 
logical and evolutionary value. For information alone it is not worth while. 

It is far from certain which is the best attitude of approach in first presentation 
of the science of botany. There is the natural history standpoint admirably illustrated 
by Professor Bailey's recent text and which in more scientific form becomes ecology. 
And opposed to this is the view that morphology and the life history, with their evo- 
lutionary bearings, together with physiology, must constitute the foundation of the 
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science. Ecology in this order takes its place in close sympathy with physiology and 
to morphology as related to physiology. 

Mr. Bergen has, indeed, " attempted to steer a middle course," but with the mor- 
phological side, especially among the cryptogams, we'aker than the ecological part 
of the book. The latter seems a very good short account presenting in seven chap- 
ters an outline of plant societies, botanical geography and various interesting topics 
of natural history and organic evolution. The illustrations are well chosen and excel- 
lently reproduced. 

It is to be expected fthat the middle course will shortly become more clearly 
defined. Morphology and physiology have already learned much from the ecological 
standpoint and are rapidly adjusting themselves, as is shown in the more recent texts. 

Bradley M. Davis 
The University of Chicago 



The New Basis of Geography. By Jacques W. Redway. New York : 

The Macmillan Company, 1901. i2mo, pp. xiv+225. 

This volume, the latest issue of the Teacher's Professional Library, edited by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, is an attempt to " set forth in an elementary manner the 
relations between human activities and geographic environment. It is intended not for 
a class-room manual, but for the preparation of the teacher in the educational side of 
geography." The " newness " implied in the title is " the mutual relation of geo- 
graphic environment to political history on the one hand, and economic development 
on the other," or, as the editor well says, " Man and nature, man in nature, not man 
alone nor nature alone are the true subjects of interest and study in geography." 

There is an introduction, throwing proper emphasis on the interrelation between 
man and his environment in his historic development, and two chapters sketching 
the growth of geographic knowledge. Then come chapters on physiographic proc- 
esses, life distribution, effects of topography on commerce and economics, then six 
chapters for the teacher, suggestive of methods and materials. 

The book, on the whole, is written in a pleasant style, and will be helpful and 
stimulating to pupil and teacher alike. The introduction and the historical chapters 
are fine. But throughout the book there are many errors, some of which will be 
noticed. 

It is doubtful if anything is gained by emphasizing the sentiency of the river. 
The value of the concept of the geographic cycle with its stages of youth, maturity, 
and old age, is undoubted, but we need not on that account carry our land forms off 
into a fanciful anthromorphism. 

" When the headwater branches have reached backward toward the divide, and 
have carried away all the material they can reach, the old age of the river begins," p. 
57. This will not bear analysis. A comparison of this whole chapter with Mr. Red- 
way's Text-book of Physical Geography gives one the conviction that the author is 
quite a little hazy on many points in the New Basis on the physical side of the sub- 
ject. On p. 58 he has the stream drowned, instead of its valley, and next page he 
resurrects it. Later he is confused on the terms absolute and relative, as applied to 
the age of streams (p. 59). In his conception of deserts (p. 70 et sea.), drouth is the 
dominant factor. Cold is not considered. (On p. 85 man gets the lion's share for 



